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ABSTRACT 

The study was designed to assess the impact of high 
school community service programs on students ' social development . 
These programs enable students to earn academic credit through 
volunteer work in various agencies . Their work is supervised by 
teachers and on-site supervisors . Frequently a seminar or class is 
part of the program. Eight community service programs were studied i 
Data were collected oh 2Q program students and 20 control students. 
This included pre- and post-survey questionnaires; interviews. with 
students. at various points in time; interviews with the school 
principal, program teachers, and f ield placement supervisors; arid 
observation of classes arid stiiderit activities at their field 
placement. Several criteria for asiessirig developmental activity as 
being productive were delineated. Student testimony and research 
staff observations were the main sources of data. Students were asked 
to recall examples of developmental activity and to describe the 
extent to which school classes and field placements tended to meet 
the developmental criteria . The appendices include questionnaires, 
student interview, and observation sheet. (DWH) 
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I . Problem 

Rationales for development as an aim of education inciade a 
variety of conceptions of human development (e.g., cognitive, ego, 
moral, social) and diverse criteria for assessing individaai progress 
within each conception (Newmann and Sieeter, 1982). in spite of lack 
of agreement on criteria for measuring personal development, program 
developers and socialization researchers tend to agree that develop- 
ment is facilitated when adolescents engage in certain roies and 
activities. Several writers argue, for example, that development is 
nurtured when adolescents experience novel situations, when they 
exercise responsibility for the welfare of others, when they resolve 
conflict, when they question their values, or when they work 
cooperatively (Conrad and Hedin, 1977; Conrad, 1979; Mosher, 1986; 
Hamilton et al., 1982). 

Critiques of socialization in the United States claim that 
adolescents have relatively few opportunities to participate in such 
activities (especially in school) and that the society is, therefore, 
remiss in its approach to socialization to productive adult roles. 
We lack research, however, about the extent to which adolescents 
actually participate in such activities and whether some settings such 
as family, school, or :30b offer more opportunity for developmental 
activity than others. We also lack research on the extent to which 
adolescent participation in activities described by above criteria is 
actually associated with adolescent development.-^ 

This report presents initial data from our main study of high 
school community service programs that will attempt to answer both 
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questions: how much develbpitierital activity do vairiouis settings offer 
adoiescerits^ and to what extent does adolescent participation in such 
settings predict individual developmental changes? this is a progress 
report on the first question: how might we determine the extent to which 

adolescents participate in developmental activity in different settings 

2 

(school i family, job, etc.)? 

II . Overvie w of the Main Study 

The purpose of the main study is to assess the iSpact of high 
school Community Service Programs on students' social devel :>pment . 
Social development is defined through a variety of survey measures of 
personal efficacy, sense of social responsibility, cognitive skills in 
social problem solving, attitudes toward social participation. In high 
school community service programs students earn academic credit through 
volunteer work in day care centers, hospitals, nursing homes, law enforce- 
ment agencies, elementary schools, etc. Their work is supervised by 
school teachers and on-site supervisors and often accompanied by a special 
school class or seminar to reflect upon their community service experience. 
Eight exemplary commanity service programs were selected, and in each 
program, data was gathered on approximately 20 program students arid 20 
control students, including pre and post administration of a survey 
questionnaire, interviews of 4 program and 4 control studerits per school 
at three points in time, interviews with the school priricipal, program 
teachers, and field placement supervisors, and observations of program 
and control classes and students' activities at their field placement. 
The data reported here come from student iritervievjs arid bur bbservatidris 
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of school classes £and field placements at a tiiiie when each program 
indicated that students weirie enthusiastically involved in program 
activity. 

Hi. C r4.ter-i ^ for Develdptnental A c tivity 

Drawing on a variety of literature, several criteria can be proposed 
as contributing to development. An activity could be judged develbpmeritally 
productive if participating students 

a) worked long arid hard arid tried their best 

b) questioned their beliefs and values 

c) used their own judgement and discretion 

d) received feedback on successes , failures and how to improve 

e) worked cooperatively with others 

f) faced something new and challenging 

g) tried to reflect syste-maticaiiy on the meaning of an experience 
Further deliberation might suggest additions or deletions from such a 
list, but these offer an initial set that could be used to compare 
students' experiences in community service programs with their exper- 
iences in other school classes, their job, family, peer relations, 
extracurricular activities. 

iV . Methodology 

Ideally it would Be useful to observe adolescents onobtrusiveiy 
as they par tic ipate in various settings and to assess the extent to 
which such criteria seem evident. Resources did not allow such 
extensive data collection. Instead, we relied on student testimony 
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ahjut their expeiiences through a) a survey questionnaire (Appendix 1), 
b) student interviews (Appendices 2 and 3), and observations by research 
staff (Appendix 4). We report here only on student interviews arid 
obsei vat ion^: by research staff. 

The first part of the student interview (Appendix 2) asked students 
if, since the beginning of high school, they had ever experienced a 
situation in which they worked iong and hard and tried their best; had 
they ever experienced a situation: in which they questioned their values, 
. , . etc. If they identified a situation, we asked them to describe 
it. Responses were later coded to identify school classes, family, 30b, 
cdiamunity service program, and other settings. Our first set of data, 
then, describes the settings which adolescents cite when asked to recall 
whether they have experienced each of the criteria for developmental 
activity. Their responses represent the most salient examples which 
occurred to them, not necessarily an inventory of all situations in 
which the criteria were fulfilled. 

A second set of questions (Appendix 3) asked students to describe 
the extent to which each of the criteria were fulfilled in their school 
classes (exclusive of the community service program) arid the extent to 
which they were fulfilled in the field placement of the cbmmuriity service 
program. In contrast to Appendix 2^ these questioris asked for an 
explicit assessment of school classes and field placeinerit bri each of the 
criteria (school classes and field placement would emerge iri response to 
Appendix 2 only if students chose to use these settings as examples). 
Student responses were later coded as iridicatirig virtually no evidence 
of the criterion (0), some evidence of it (] ) , or more thari some (2) .'^ 
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A third set of data was gathered by research staff observations 
of a riori-nrdgram school class, a program class, and the field placement 
activities of four students per school for about one hour per student 
(Appendix 4). Observers used categories similar, but not completely 
identical, to the criteria used in the student interviews. Observers' 
written descriptions were latpr coded into virtually no evidence (6), 
some evidence (1), or more than some evidence (2).^ 

IV . Findings 

A. What settings provide developmental activity? 

When asked to recall examples of developmental activity from any 
aspect of their life since the beginning of high school, students 
merit ibhed settings according to the frequencies listed in Table 1. We 
asked for responses to 7 quest ions ^ but students were free to give more 
than brie resporise per quest iori. Of the 448 quest ioris (64 studerits x 7 
questibris) there were 74 occasions when studerits could think of no 
example bf ari experience that met the criterion (rio responses of 31 
arid 43), but fbr sbme criteria^ more than brie experierice was giveri. 
Program studerit respb rises do ribt gerierally differ frbm cbritrbl students. 
The school cbrnmuriity service program was iheritioried amorig pi )gram studerits 
more often than ariy other settirig, arid it accburited fbr 17% bf all the 
exarriples that program studerits meritibried. 

Frequencies in Table 1 cbuld be viewed iri relatibri tb the pbteritial 
influence bf diffeirerit settirigs, based bri ari estimate bf time that 
students spend in theiii. Are sbme settirigs meritibried far but bf 
proportion to the percentage of time that studerits spend iri them? As 
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a rough approxljnaLion, consider the following estimates of how high 
school seniors spend their time each week. 

Hrs./Wk. % of Waking Time 
(119 hrs.) 



School (7 hrs. /day x 5 days) 35 29 
Job (63% of seniors work an 

average of 19 hrs./wk. ) 12 10 

Family time (est. 3 hrs -/day av.) 21 18 
Community Service Program 

(est. 4 hrs./wk.) 4 3 

Other (est. 7 hrs. /day sleep, 
add to above and subtract this 

total from 168 total hrs,/wk.) 47 39 

Comparing these percentages with the percentages of the various settings 
in Table 1, note that some settings are reported more frequently for their 
developmental significance than might be expected in terms of the time 
devoted to them, especially community service, ^oh , and family. School 
appears underr epr esent ed (occupying 29% of the time, but only 16 to 20% 
of the rer,ponses) . Other settings combined represent about 39% of the 
time, and they were mentioned with about the same prbportibrial frequency. 
Data of this sort may suggest that settings such as cbrnmuriity service, 
job, and family seem to have great potential for fulfilling develop- 
mental criteria, but that most of the experiences which students 
recall occur in other places. 

Table 2 shows the extent to which various settings were associated 
with particular developmental criteria. School classes and Jobs were 
most frequently cited as experiences involving hard work. Questioning 
one's beliefs arid values occurred iiibst frequently in peer group 
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situations and personal relationships; Family, job, arid cdmmuriity 
service programs were most frequently recognized as opportunities for 
using one's own judgement. Opportunities for codperatidri occur 
largely in extracurricular activities and community service. Cbminuriity 
service offers new and challenging experiences more frequently than 
other settings. Students tend to talk more with others about their 
personal experiences than about activities in other settings. Community 
service was mentioned either most frequently or second most frequently 
oh four of the seven criteria , 

B. Developmental Activity in School Glasses and Field Placements 
Having identified the frequency with which students recall 
particular settings as examples of developmental activity, we turn now 
to students' descriptions of the extent to which school classes and 
field placements tend to meet each of the developmental criteria. 
Table 3 summarizes ratings across eight schools of observers, control 
students arid program students. ignoring observer ratings for the 
moment, note that program students and control students tend to make 
similar assessiherits of school classes (exclusive of program classes) 
on most of the develbpmeritcl criteria (except for large discrepancies 
where program stiiderits rate classes much lower im cooperative work and 
feedback) . 

Comparing ratings of field placement to school clar.ses, note that 
program students rate the field placement higher on evary criterion 
except cooperation. Accordirig to program students^ the most dramatic 
differences between field placements arid school classes occur in 



regard to being free to use one's own judgement knd facing something 
new and challenging. School classes are rated lowest on questidriirig 
one's values and being asRed to think reflectively; Placements are 
rated low on questioning values arid wdrkirig cooperatively. Program 
classes, evaluated only by observers, involved a higher level of 
developmental activity than either regular classes or field placements. 

DeRree of agreement betweeri stud^nta- and observers . Average 
ratings pooled across schools show observers finding less evidence for 
developmental activity iri both school classes and field placements 
than students. One problem in comparing student and observer ratings 
is that they responded to different stimuli. Observers visited one 
control class, one program class and four field placements at each 
school, and described the activity observed in each settirig. Iri 
contrast, students were asked to describe the extent to Which each 
developmental criterion was fulfilled generally iri school classes 
and placements. Students' higher ratings may be a result of 
Lheir having considered a much larger sample of experience, thereby 
permitting greater opportunity for each developmental experience to 
occur. At this stagB of analysis it appears, however, that observer 
and stuaont ratirigs do not differ in such a consistent, liriear manner. 
Observer totals for each activity across eight schools do tend to 
produce the same rank order among activities as do studerit totals, 
but observer totals for each particular school do riOt help to predict 
student totals for that school. This may be due to the fact that 
observers' limited observations within a school could not capture a 
representative sample of student experierices withiri that school. 
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Observer sampling errors accumulated across schools, however, may cancel 
one another such that observer ratings for activities approximate the 
order of student ratings when schools are pooled. 

Table 4 allows comparison between schools in developmental activity 
reported by students. The ratings show variance among schools which is 
necessary if we are to give credence to these assessment techniques. 
In seven of the eight schools, field placement ratings exceed ratings 
for school classes, which would be expected from the literature. Within 
the field placement ratings, note how close five schools score to one 
another (2, 3, 4, 7, 8) ^ and that schools 1 and 5 are clear outliers 
(if school 5 were omitted from the analysis, the standard deviation for 
field placements would decrease to .14). One might create an overall 
index of developmental opportunity for each school by adding evaluations 
of school classes and field placements, and the third column shows the 
results: four schools score 2.18 or more (3^ 4^ 6, 8), two schools 
score considerably below that (1 arid 5) 

Together Tables 3 and 4 indicate variance in developmental 
opportunities between activities across schools (e.g., working hard 
compared tc questibriirig beliefs arid values), arid variance between 
schools iri total scores. Discussion of such differences, however, 
should acknowledge the generally low level of developmental oppor- 
tunities observed across most activities and schools. Recall that 
descr ipt ions of ac t ivities were coded to a three-point scale in which 
the highest rating was 2, standing for evidence that the activity pre- 
vailed "more than some" of the time. in Table 3, of 45 average 
estimates only 17 were 1 or above, only 3 exceeded 1.5. Most of the 
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estimates, therefore can be viewed as judgements between "none'' and 
"some." While more than a third of the total estimates exceed "some," 
only a small pbrtibri of these approach 2 or "more than some." These 
ratings, combined with the "no response" of about 16% in Table 1, 
indicate that developmental activity seems rate in school classes, 
community service programs and experiences beyond school. 

V. Imp lication s 

The main purpose of the interview and observational data was to 
begin V7ork on a methodological questions how might we assess the develop- 
mental characteristics of the settings in which adolescents participate? 
This report gives few indications of the success of the techniques used, 
although several of the findings are consistent with what we might 
expect of a sensitive measurement process. Encouraging findings include 
consistency between the Responses of program and control students regarding 
the salience of different settings in providing developmental opportunities 
consistency in students' evaluation of developmental activity in school 
classes; differences (found by both students and observers) that would 
be expected from previous literature; for example, field placements, rated 
higher on developmental activity than school classes; school classes 
scoring much higher on working hard than on questioning beliefs and 
values; variance among schools in developmental activity. 

The success of this methbdblbgy, however, must ultimately be 
evaluated through other findings from the main study, and we have no 
idea what future findings will show. To confirm the value of this sort 
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of inquiry into students' experiences we would need to find 1) that 
students differ in their developmental changes during the period studied, 
and 2) that these changes are associated with their personal reports of 
developmental experiences (from the survey questionnaire). Such findings 
should apply to both control and program students. 

Next we are interested in determining whether the rate of develop- 
mental change in program students differs from control students, and 
if so, whether differences within program students can be attributed 
to differences in individual student reports about developmental 
activity in their comiriuhity service experience. 

A final step is to examine the extent to which mean differences 
between schools in students' social develbpmeht can be explained by 
school differences in students' reports of developmental activity 
in those schools. The small population of only 8 schools restricts 
statistical inference oh this question^ and the data reported here 
indicate only small differences between schools in developmental 
activity, but future analysis will allow some GXarhihatiori of such 
trends in ischool differences. Pursuit of each of these analyses 
will give a better indication of what we might learn by asking 
students to report on where they find developmental opportunities 
in their lives, and by observing school clasises and field placements 
with particaiar criteria for developmental activity in mind. 
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Footnotes 



Cdrirad arid Hediri (1981) have deihoristrated a relationship between 
programs of experiential education arid student develdpiherit arid 
ari apparerit irifluerice of a school-based seminar on developmerital 
outcomes. Mdsher (iri Newraariri arid Sleeter » 1982) has summarized 
research ori developmerital effects of specific school curriculum 
projects iri moral reasdriirig^ peer counseling ^ studerit participation 
iri gdverriarice, woiheri's studies^ arid the discipliries. 

The mairi study of high schddl community service programs is a 
collaborative effort by Fred Newiriariri^ Diane Hedin^ Robert, Rutter 
arid Jdhria Gerasch. A firial report will_be submitted to the Nationa 
Iristitute of Educatidri iri December^ 1983. 

Three j udges read the studerit resporises^ summarized from interview 
data, arid irideperideritly coded each response to a settirig. All 
three judges agreed dri 94% of these cddirigs. 

Three judges read the studerit fespdrises, sUmmafized ffdm iriterview 
data, and independently coded each respdrise. All three judges 
agreed on 90% df these cddirigs. 



All three judges agreed on 84% of these codings. 
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Table 1 



Program arid Control Students' Reports of 
Developmental Activity in Ten Settings 
Pooled Across Eight Schools 

Number of Activities Reported 
(by 32 program and 32 control students) 



Setting 


Program 

# % 


Control 

% 


Schooi classes 


47 


16 


57 


20 


Job 


48 


16 


50 


17 


Family 


26 


9 


29 


10 


Extra curricular 


33 


11 


48 


16 


Church 


7 


2 


6 


2 


Personal experience 


23 


8 


41 


14 


Peer group pressure 


8 


3 


8 


3 


Hobbies and non-school sports 


14 


5 


6 


2 


Civic associations arid other groups 


14 


5 


4 


1 


School commuriity service program 


50 


17 






No response 


31 


10 


43 


15 


TOTAL 


301 


102% 


292 


100% 
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Table 2 



Frtquehcy of Reported Devciiopraental Activities in 
ten Settings, Program and. Control _ Responses 
Pooled Across Eight Schools 

Activity 



Talked 









Quest ion 
Beliefs S 


Used 


Own 


prompe 


Worked 


Faced 
Something New 


or 
About 


Wrote 
importait 




work. Hart! 


.\ 
ii 


i^'alues 

-- -% 


Judgement 

i %r - - 


Feedback 

- if I 


Cooperatively 

// X 


and Challenging 

1 


Experience 

i\ V. 


classes 


33 


33 


8 


11 


8 


10 


20 


23 


18 


18 


n 


16 


4 


6 




32 


32 


3 




15 


18 


18 


20 


i5 


15 


14 


17 


2 


3 




5 


5 


5 


7 


22 


28 


11 


13 


3 


3 


2 


2 


7 


10 


urricular 


18 


18 


2 


3 


3 


4i 


17 


19 


32 


32 


5 


6 


4 


6 




b 


b 


6 


11 


b 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I experience 


1 


1 


13 


18 


10 


13 


3 


3 


2 


2 


13 


16 


22 


31 


essure 


0 


0 


1] 


15 


2 


3 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


^ Spores 


7 


7 


0 


a 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


4 


5 


3 


4 


Civic Assoc. 


0 


0 


1 


1 


3 




3 


3 


5 


6 




5 


1 


i 




1 


1 


20 


27 


6 


6 


7 


8 


5 


5 


13 


16 


22 


31 


ty service 


2 




2 


3 

Ah) 


8 


.10. 
(19) 


6 


.7. 
(13) 


13 


13 

— \rm 


13 


16 

— m — 


6 


8 

—my 




99* 


99Z 




loo;.; 


78 


ion 


88 


99'^ 


101 


101^ 


82 


ioo:< 


11 


101?C 



?.P'^"i^^'. "^"oi""'un ily service" w<js .-ivMilaliU; Lo onJy 1/2 oJ the respondents In 
nple (i.e., the 32 program sCudenCs). Parentheses indicate the percentaj;c 
1 respuiises j^iveh within Che program student sample. 
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Table 3 



Observers* and Student Ratings of the Extent of 
Developmental Activity in School Classes j 
Field Placements and Program Class^ 
Pooled Across Eight Schools 







School Classes 




Field 


Placement 


Program Class 




Obs. 


Cont ro 1 
Students 


Prn^ram 
Students 


Obs. 


Program 
Students 


Obs.^ 


hard 












1 44 


)ned own beliefs 
.ues 


.13 


.47 


.50 


.06 


.69 


M 


m judgement 


.38 


.88 


.69 


1.20 


1.41 


1.19 


,0 think reflectively 


.25 


.25 


.38 


.06 


.81 


.69 


cooperatively 


.31 


1.28 


.88 


.76 


.63 


.38 


:d prompt feedback 


.44 


1.22 


1.06 


.55 


1.25 


1.38 


-provoking - 
1 presented^ 


.94 






.57 




1.54 


ed self and 
n teacher"'' 


.25 






.24 




1.75 


pmething new 
llenging^ 




.84 


.75 




1.38 




AVERAGE^ 


.44 


.90 


.80 


.63 


1.11 


1.15 



such activity observed assessed only by observers, 

e activity observed ^assessed only by students, 

e than some activity observed ^sum of average ratings in each column 

divided by number of activities rated. 

20 
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Table 4 



Stiiderit Average Ratings Per School for 
Seveii Developmental Activities (Pooled) for 
School Classes and Field Placements 



_ _ . . __ ; Classes 
School School C lasses-'- Fi eld Placements^ Plus Placements 



± 




;68 


.86 


1.54 


2 




.82 


1.21 


2.03 


3 




.-93 


1.25 


2.18 


4 




i.bo 


1.18 


2.18 


5 




.71 


.64 


1.35 


6 




1.14 


1. 04 


2.18 


7 




.89 


1.18 


2.07 


8 




1.00 


1.21 


2.21 




mean 


.90 


1.07 


1.97 




SD 


;±4 


.20 


.30 



Rated by cbritrdl students 
Rated by program students 
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Appendix 1 
Section D 



To what extent were each of the descriptions below trae of your experiencg_clun5a4H ^^ ".h ?lJ f al f " 

in your school classes and your family? If you participated Jn.extracurriculaT.acti vi ties or d job last^ ^^^^ 

rate those also. If you did not participate i n an extracurricul ar acti vi ty or a job, leave that entire CQlumn^^^^ 

blank; If you did participate, answer every item in the column. Circle the appropriate naiTiber for each description. 

1 ^ fiGver true 

2 = seldQm.true 

3 = sometimes true 

4 = often true 

5 = almost always true 



School 
CI asses 



Farii i ly 



Extra- 
carrTcylar 
Acti vi ties 



Job 



My ideas and cbninerits were 12 3 4 5 
taken seriously. 



I felt I made a contri- 
butibri. 



3. I recei Ved. appropri ate 
credi t or blame. 

4. I_was free to solve 
probleins on my own. 



1 2' 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



5. I made important decisions. 1 2 3 4 5 

6. I .thpught carefully about 12 3 4 5 
difficult judgements. 

7. Adults took notice of 12 3 4 5 
my work. 

8: Ocher yoang people.. 12 3 4 5 

riBspected my efforts: 

9. Improved my bppbrturii- 12 3 4 5 

ties for the future. 

ID. I had to examine somiB 12 3 4 5 

important persbrial 
values. 

11. i expressed important 12 3 4 5 
personal values. 

12. I discussed careful ly 12 3 4 5 
guestibns about my 

experiences with others. 

13. Adults treated me 12 3 4 5 
unfairly. 

14. I participated in 12 3 4 5 
activities I had never 

done before. 

15. ]_.was exposed to hew Ideas 1 2 3 4 5 
and ways of seeing the 

world. 

16. i wondered about whether 12 3 4 5 
I would do §ood work. 

17. I tried my -hardest, gave 1 2 3 4 5 
my best effort. 

18: i accomplished. things L. 12 3 4 5 

never thought i coold do. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 < 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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Appc-iulix I 

Soctibri L 
Community Service Students Only 



To what extent were- each of the descriptions below true of your experience during_tHe_fai1_1982 semester in your 
cbniriiuriity service class arid your fieldwork? Circle the appropriate number for each description; 

1 = never true 

2 = seldom true 

3 = sbhietiities true 

4 " often true 

5 = almost always true 



Coniiiunity service Cominun i ty serv ice 
class fieldwork 

1. My ideas and comments were taken seriously. 12345 12345 

2. I felt I made a contribution. 12345 12345 

3. I received appropriate credit or blame. 12345 12345 



4. I was free to solve problems on my own. 12 3 4 5 12 3 4 



5 



5. I made important decisions: 12345 12345 

6- r thought carefully about difficult 12345 12-. 45 
judgments . 

7. Adolts took notice of my work: 12345 12345 

8. Other young people respected my efforts. 12345 12345 



9. Improved my opportani ti es for the future: 12355 1214b 

10. I had to examine some important pe't sonal 12345 12345 
values. 

11. I expressed important personal values. 12345 12345 



12. i discussed carefully questions about my 12345 12345 
experiences with others. 

13. Adults treated me unfairly. 12345 12345 



14. I participated in activities I had never 12345 12345 
done before. 

15. I was exposed to new ideas and ways of 12345 123^5 
seeing the world. 

16. I wondered about whether I would do 12345 )2345 
good work. 



17. I tried my hardest, gave my best li345 12345 
effort. 

18. I accomplished things I never thought 12345 12 3 45 
I LOuid do. 



19. I faced new and challehgihg situations. 12 3 4 5 12 3 



4 



20. I .worked _with people from a different 12345 1234d 
race, age, or social class. 

21. 1 worked closely with adults. 12345 12 3 45 

22. I worked closely with fellow students. 1234 5 12345 



23. I worked individually bri my bwri. 12 3 4 5 12 3 



4 5 



24. I .worked as part of a cooperative group 12345 12345 
or tesm: 

25. (..listened to presentatib such as 12345 12345 
lectures or films. 

ERIC 



Sppotiil IX I 



E-2 



1 = neyer_true_ 

2 = seldom true 

3 = sdmetiiiies true 

4 = of ten true 

5 = almost always true" 



29. I discussed important topics. 

3d. l_guestioned or suggested chahges in 
the policies of a community agency. 



Coimiunity service Cbititluhity service 

class fi o ldwbrR — - - 



26; I read articles, _bcgkst_ instruction 12345 12345 

manuals, or other materials. 

27. l..wrote_ reports, journals, or other 12345 12345 
documents. 

28. I gathered infohiiation through library 12345 12345 
work, surveys, interviews, etc. 



1234 5 12345 
12345 12345 
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Appendix 2 
Stuciert Interview 



We are interested in the opportunities you have had for good educational 
exferierices, in and but of school^ since the" beginning of high school. 
We wili_ask for examples of activities you _ have participated iri^ and 
please feel free to include illustrations from school classes, school, 
activities, a job, if you've had brie, out bf school activities^ including 
family life. When we ask abput_ ybur activities^ think about V7hat you've 
dbne since the beginning bf high schbbl^ including summers arid v/hat you're 
doing right now. 

I'm going to ask ybu severi quest ibris that follow the same format. They 
ask ybu tb think abbut activities ybu 've had , for example^ iri school 
classes ^ bri a job, but of school ^ or in your family . 

Have ybu been irivblved iri a situatiori iri which: (iriterviewer repeat this 
phrase fbr each item) 



tist Description - 

1. You worked long and hard 
and did your best. 

2. You thought very carefully 
about your beliefs and 
values . 

3. You were free to use your 
own judgment instead of 
being told what to do. 

4. You received prompt feedback 
on your successes, your 
mistakes and how to improve. 

5. You worked cooperatively in 
a group effort. 

6. You faced something very new 
and chaLleriging. 

7. Ybu thought ari experierice 
was sb L'npibr tarit that you 
sat dbwri arid wrbte abbut it 
or talked about it with 
other people . 
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Appendix 3 

Now lets review ybiir ideais about schooi classes. 

1. To what extent did you work long and hard and try your best? 



2. To what extent did you think very carefully about your beliefs 
and values? 



3. To what extent were you free to use your own judgement instead 
of being told what to do? 



4. To what extent did you receive prompt feedback on your successes, 
your mistakes and information about how to improve? 



5. To what extent did you work cooperatively in a group effort? 



6. To what extent did you face something very new and challenging? 



7. Have you ever had an experience in a school class that was so 
important that you sat down and wrote about it or talked about 
it with other people? 



Now let's review your experience in your community service fleid 
placement. Same seven questions asked about field placement. 
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Appendix 4 



Observation Sheet 



To V7hat extent did each of the following conditions occur in the class or 
at the field site? Give a summary indication of the extent to which each 
occurred arid describe activities arid c ircums taric es to support the summary 
assessment for each. Give credit only for observable evidence of the 
criterion. 



Descript iori 

1. Students worked hard, cbriceritratirig 
on sustained tasks . 

2. Thdught-prdvdkirig material was pre- 
sented by the teacher , or students ^ or 
media (texts, films, etc.). 

3. Students were encouraged (by teacher, 
students, or media) to question their 
beliefs arid values. 

4. Students were eric our aged to use their 
own judgemerit-discretibri, iristead of 
relying on authorities. 

5. Students were ericoiiraged to express 
themselves, to participate iri 
discussion, to give iripiit, iricludirig 
questioning of the teacher's (or 
agency) views or procedures. 

6; Students were asked to think re- 
flectively about the meaning of an 
experience and to write or talk 
about it with others. 

7; Students worked cooperatively 
with others. 

8, Students received prompt, clear 
feedback on their successes, 
mistakes and how to improve. 
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